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% THE LOY H. WlTHERSPOOi 
LECTURES IN RELIGIOUS STUF 


In 1984, on ihe occasion of the twentieth anniversary of 
Professor Witherspoon’s distinguished service to UNC Charlotte, 
the faculty of the Department of Religious Studies established the 
Loy H. Witherspoon lectures in Religious Studies. Hundreds < 
friends and colleagues contributed to the fund that ma 
first named, endowed lectures at UNC Charlotte. 

Loy H. Witherspoon, Professor of Philosophy and Religion, I 
was the first chairman of the Department of Philosophy 

Religion, established at UNC Charlotte in 1964. When the orig_ 

Department was divided, he also served as the first chairman of the 
Department of Religious Studies. 

Dr. Witherspoon, an ordained United Methodist ministc., 
was instrumental in establishing the United Religious Ministry at 
UNC Charlotte as an ecumenical approach to campus ministry. 
Currently, he also serves as the Coordinator of the Office of 
Religious Affairs. 

Dr. Witherspoon has received many honors, including the 
NCNB Award for Teaching Excellence. Recently he was honored by 
being selected to hold the post of University Marshall. He is 
currently serving as president of the faculty and is the only faculty 
member to have been elected to that office for a second term. 

THE LECTURER 

This lecture was the inaugural Witherspoon Lecture given by 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr on April S, 1985, at UNC Charlotte in the 
McKnight Auditorium of the Cone University Center. 

Dr. Nasr is an internationally known scholar in religious 
studies. He is the author of more than 20 books, including Islamic 
Science and Knowledge and the Sacred. He has lectured widely in 
Europe, the Middle East, India, Australia, and the United States. In 
1981 he gave the Gifford Lectures at the University of Edinburgh. 
These are Ihe most prestigious lectures given in the area of religion. 

He taught for 20 years at Teheran University and then at 
Harvard, Princeton, and Temple before he was appointed to his 
currenl position of University Professor at The George Washington 
University in 1984. 5 
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RELIGION AND RELIGIONS: 
THE CHALLENGE OF LIVING IN A 
MULTI-RELIGIOUS WORLD 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr 


The First Annual 

Ley H. Witherspoon Lecture in Religious Studies 
The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 
April 8, 1985 


I WISH TO begin this talk with a personal note because it is 

ro leTat a ct ’T Ch ° Sen ^ eVeni " g ' As a y°“"g student en¬ 
rolled at a Christian preparatory school in New Jersey for several 

y ars, I was required to go to church nearly every Sunday while 

ing a Muslim fully rooted in the Islamic tradition. That direct ex- 

E nCe ° f an ° the r L rel 'g' on contributed to my own awareness of 

which T 3 7 f Wlth many reli 8' ons - 11 bought home realities 
winch were o confront me later in life both theologically and philo¬ 
sophically I began to ponder over the meaning of living in a world 
in which while being aware of one’s own religious roots, one has con¬ 
tact on both a personal and an intellectual plane with others who 
belong to a religious universe different from one’s own. My own ex¬ 
perience as a Muslim studying in the West had confronted me with 
the problem of living in a multi-religious world. 

Much has been said about the new adventures of the man of 
e twentieth century, the age known for the use of atomic power 
and flight into space. However, I personally believe that there is in 
truth only one new experience of real significance which confronts 
twentieth century man, one which his ancestors did not face. That 
experience is not one of discovering new continents and even 
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planets, but one of journeying from one religious universe to anoth¬ 
er For a very long tune human beings lived in a world in which their 
religion was the religion, in which the knowledge and experience of 
God as the Absolute were directly reflected in man’s seeing his reli¬ 
gion as absolute. Here I use the word absolute metaphysically and 
theologically despite all the positivistic criticisms against such terms 
Even in worlds where God was not mentioned, such as the non- 
theistic religions of Buddhism and Taoism in whose perspective one 
speaks only of the Void or the Supreme Principle, the knowledge 
and experience of Ultimate Reality or the Absolute was also 
reflected in the sense of the absolute experienced by adherents of 
these religions m their own religious teachings, forms and rites To 
have lived a religion was to have lived in a world whose values and 

perspectives reigned supreme and in an absolute manner over hu- 
man life. 

(»r, ^ T u t K iS t at th ! n ° rmal sitUation of man a,wa y s was and in 
fact should be. But today, in contrast to normal times, the situation 

has al ered wherever modernism has spread its influence. The 

ES ;r on r be understood b y ^ h ° w — 

himself in the cosmos. Astronomically and also “theoretically” we 

accept the presence of other suns in a vast expanding universe ’yet 
we live on the surface of the earth as if our sun wereL sun ££ 
mg, as it appears to the eye, around the earth. Otherwise we would 

5“ “7“'* of Peace and stabOity. 

ha. we look at .he »«* su „ whieh i, « ..JJ® 

the same way, the consciousness of humanity in normal circum¬ 
stances demanded that the sun, whether it was s-u-n or s-o-n of a 

foTSliv^r’ ^ ^ ° r ^ “ d ’ therefore ’ to be a ^lute 

.. • bettCr ° r forworse > However, that homogeneous religious 
f T . has " ow been brok en for a large segment of humanity al- 
8 Th°' where * radltI0nal societies survive to any appreciable de- 

“exclusiveP ^he w^tl™ 
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the unmediate background of the Christian revelation and therefore 
holding a special position with respect to Christianity. It is, there¬ 
fore, seen as a part of the same tradition for the Christians we have 
m mind here. However, for much of the Western and modernized 
world, and this includes in particular the Western intelligentsia, a 
new situation has arisen which is due in large part to the erosion of 
the boundaries of the closed religious universe which constituted the 
traditional world of Christianity within which Western man lived un- 
til modern times. 

It is interesting to note that contiguity or the physical 
presence of two religions in one place is not in itself sufficient to 
warrant this new awareness of other religions. For many centuries, 
for example, Christians lived across the river from the Muslims of Is¬ 
fahan in Iran. Many of them were friends and traded and bargained 
in the bazaars of Isfahan. They rarely, however, wrote treatises com¬ 
paring Christianity and Islam although there are one or two excep¬ 
tions. Or, again, most people think of India as a place where there is 
a general awareness of diverse religious traditions. Yet, there are 
many people in India who have never heard of Tibetan Buddhism or 
for that matter have never even heard of Tibet. There are also those 
who have not even heard of the great religion of Buddhism itself 
which arose in India, but which, gradually disappeared from that 
land from the 5th century A.D. onward surviving nevertheless in the 
peripheral areas of the Indian subcontinent such as Nepal and Sri 
Lanka. Still, in that very land of India, during a particular period of 
history, Islam and Hinduism met on the highest level, with far reach¬ 
ing results for the religious life of the sub-continent as a whole. 

It is, therefore, not simply the proximity of two religious com¬ 
munities which creates an awareness of the need to take cognizance 
of a religious world other than one’s own. Many other factors are 
involved. As far as the modern West is concerned, it is the destruc¬ 
tion of the absoluteness of the Christian vision of the world in the 
minds of Western man that has confronted him today with a new 
situation whose main features and characteristics cannot be 
neglected by any intelligent person interested in the phenomenon of 
religion or belonging to the world of faith. For this reason I thought 
of addressing this crucial issue of religion and religions in the con¬ 
temporary world tonight. 1 Perhaps there will be other speakers in 
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lbs senes who will treat the subject from the specific point of view 
of the Christian tradition. I, however, have been invited here as a 
Muslim scholar and will naturally, but not exclusively, also take the 
Islamic point of view mto consideration in posing in all frankness the 
question. What does it mean to study religion today from a reli¬ 
gious point of view for those whose awareness of the world about 
them transcends the boundaries of their local culture and the reli- 
gion to which they belong?” 


VXJNTEMPORARY MAN IS confronted with several realities of 
re igious character belonging to diverse religious traditions, whose 
religious and spiritual nature is very difficult to negate unless we 

ShV 7 t? igi ° n itSdf ‘ The flrSt of these is art > most 
tangible and visible manifestation of an alien religious world We 

see and also hear various forms of sacred art belonging to many dif- 

the ar h°r °f? n °' veI '- educated Westerner who is sensitive to 
the architecture of the Chartres Cathedral and who is well informed 

P 3SS °J er 7 lth ,ndifference the beauty of a Cairene mosque, a 
southern Hindu temple or the temples of Kyoto. Nor can anyone 
who is interested in serious Western sacred music from the 
Gregorian chant to Palestrina and who is musically educated can fail 
to appreciate the sacred character, I do not use the word religious 
but sacred of this music without also being at least aware of what 
die music of the Sufis, or Hindu music, or Buddhist chanting can L 

Ju of thTXr a f Sf T Ual me f age ' ° ne could 8° down ‘he list of 

l° f the .°^ r arts ' L* us take poetry, for example. Can anyone 
with a solid literary education read St. John of the Cross and be 
moved religiously by it, and yet not be touched by the religious sig¬ 
nificance of the poetry of Jalal al-Din Rumi? That ishardfvan 
aesthetic or artistic possibility for the person who has experienced 

and mystical poetry 3 ^ Wh ° * ^ 53016 * Sensitive t0 “^ous 

,, Therefore, it can be safely asserted that the very presence of 

into thTl^ofWe^" rdigi0n K S h3S 3lready br ° Ught these re hg ions 

. of W “ ,er 1 »»" Ihrough what one might call the bach 
doo,. Many ,„d,v,d„,| haa bough, a Taois, laSacapc paiutkg 



and put it in his or her home without realizing that it is really an 
icon; that is, it is a presentation of nature with profound metaphysi¬ 
cal and religious significance presented in the form of a landscape 
painting, belonging to the artistic tradition of another civilization. 
Today those in the West who are really educated have to acknowl¬ 
edge and be aware of the presence of sacred art as a gateway to the 
inner courtyard of various religious traditions of East and West. 

A second reality involves doctrine. The term doctrine as used 
in Christianity, docta in Latin, does not have its exact equivalent in 
certain traditional languages such as Sanskrit, Chinese or Japanese 
although Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism and 
Shintoism certainly possess metaphysical teachings which correspond 
to doctrine in Western languages. In any case the word does have an 
equivalent in Arabic, the term c aq~idah. Now, anyone who takes reli¬ 
gious doctrine seriously, who has read St. Bonaventure or St. 
Thomas Aquinas, cannot remain totally impervious to the religious 
character of the doctrines which are purported to be of a religious 
nature and are written by followers of other religions. Even in the 
Middle Ages, at the height of religious fervor in the Christian West, 
when Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas were reading Avicenna and 
al-Ghazzali in the newly translated Latin versions that appeared by 
way of Toledo in the 1170s and 1180s, they were fully aware that 
these texts were of a religious significance. That is why the 
apologetic literature of the period said something to the effect that, 
“Well, Islam is not a true religion, but these texts are of religious sig¬ 
nificance and should be studied from the point of view of religious 
philosophy”. The debates of the Latin Averroists and the Thomists 
as well as other theological and philosophical discussions in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries point to this fact. 

Today this awareness of non-Christian religious doctrine has 
become much more universalized and it has also become necessary 
to go beyond the polemical position of the medieval theologians who 
lived in a homogeneous Christian universe and who could afford to 
ignore the universality of revelation and the reality of religion in 
diverse forms. One cannot read the Bhagavad-Gita seriously in this 
day and age without becoming aware of the religious character of 
this text. Nor could any one in good conscience call it pagan ram- 
blings. Therefore, the doctrines of the other religions which are now 






















available in the form of sacred scripture, open metaphysical exposi¬ 
tion, theological formulation or inspired literature of one kind or an¬ 
other convey a metaphysical, theological and religious significance 
which must be taken seriously by men and women of good faith. 

Finally and perhaps more important that these two realities, 
there is the presence of human beings of spiritual nature belonging 
to other religions. It is perhaps simple for some to brush aside 
sacred art or to refuse to read metaphysical and doctrinal treatises 
belonging to another tradition. It is difficult, however, to confront a 
religious and spiritual presence in the person of a saintly individual 
from another religious tradition and refuse to acknowledge that 
presence for what it is. This, incidentally, had already been recog¬ 
nized as a reality before modern times in certain periods and cul¬ 
tures where it was appreciated in a positive sense, a prime example 
of it being India. When the great saints of Sufism first went to India, 
the Hindu sages immediately recognized their extraordinary nature 
and there were many encounters between the two groups in Kash¬ 
mir, Sind and the Punjab. More meetings between the sages and the 
holy men of the two traditions occurred later when the various Sufi 
orders, especially the Chishti, spread to the heartland of India. It is 
impossible for a person of spiritual awareness to meet his counter¬ 
part and not to realize the spiritual nature of the other side, as im¬ 
possible as a mathematician encountering another gifted mathe¬ 
matician and not taking cognizance of the fact that he knows mathe¬ 
matics. 

In the twentieth century the presence of human beings from 
another religious tradition poses on a larger scale than ever before 
the question of the authenticity of the religion which has nurtured 
them. The encounter with authentic representatives of other reli¬ 
gions/aises this question because of the ethical behavior and self 
discipline of such human beings and the fact that they live in a world 
in which they obviously draw from inner spiritual sources which one 
cannot deny without denying the reality of religion as such. The fact 
that many such figures correspond so precisely to what Christ said a 
human being should be, makes it very difficult for a Christian not to 
take them seriously. This was the problem which confronted many 
of the English who went to India in the nineteenth century and there 
met a man like Ramakrishna. And it has continued to our own day. 
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We have accounts of men such as Charles Foucauld, the famous 
Catholic missionary in Algeria and Morocco, who, in his first en¬ 
counter with Sufi saints recognized in them the sanctity he had found 
in figures belonging to the Christian tradition. It was very difficult 
for him to act as if these people were merely pagans to be saved. 

In the modern world one observes for the first time on the 
general cultural and social scene the presence of these three major 
religious realities namely, art, doctrine, and spiritual and saintly hu¬ 
man beings of other religions. On a wider circle than ever before 
the sincere person is forced to take these religious realities outside 
his or her own religion seriously into consideration under the pain or 
losing attachment to his or her own religion itself. 

The situation obviously poses a difficult problem for the indi¬ 
vidual who does take religion seriously, particularly in the West. 
There are many reasons for this dilemma one of the most important 
of which is the fact that a metaphysics of comparative religion, al¬ 
though already formulated in a majesterial fashion by F. Schuon and 
others, is very difficult to come by in general religious and academic 
circles. This in turn is the result of the philosophical background ot 
the study of other religions, a background which is limited almost 
consequently to positivism, relativism or some form or other of one 
dimensional existentialism. The metaphysical dimension dis¬ 
appeared for the most part from Western philosophy and world view 
a long time ago. Therefore, a modern Westerner, m search of the 
metaphysical doctrines which alone can make an understanding in 
depth of other religions and the “transcendent unity of religions 
possible, is not in the same metaphysical universe as a Hindu or a 
Muslim, who would have easy access to modes of thought which ac¬ 
cept the metaphysical dimension of reality as part and parcel ot t e 
world view of the Hindu and Islamic traditions. It is important to 
realize the fact that Western man has come to this crucial problem 
of the multiplicity of religions at a time when the philosophica scene 
is essentially the legacy of nineteenth century rationalism plus the 
logical positivism of the twentieth century in the Anglo-Saxon wor d 
and existentialist philosophy on the Continent. The situation would 
have been very different if Meister Eckhart, St. Bonaventure or 
Nicolas of Cusa were living philosophical influences in the es 
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rather than being taught exclusively in a few seminaries or in courses 
on the history of philosophy. 

Now, this absence of a veritable metaphysics in the West 
makes it much more difficult to confront the philosophical problems 
which have been encountered by Western historians and philoso¬ 
phers of religion. As a result, few among the academic scholars of 
religion are able to provide an answer that would really be satisfying 
from a scholarly and philosophical as well as a religious point of 
view. 


The PROBLEM SO difficult for modern scholars and philoso¬ 
phers of religion to solve can be analyzed as follows: 

If God is absolute in the metaphysical and theological sense, 
and He speaks as the Absolute within a religion, which then claims 
to be the religion, how is it possible to have a multiplicity of religions 
which seem to imply a multiplicity of absolutes? Does this not al¬ 
ready relativize the Absolute? That is the first and fundamental 
question. Let us turn to a concrete example. Christ said, “I am the 
way, the life, and the truth.” The Prophet of Islam said, “No one 
sees God unless he has seen me.” One could go down the list of 
statements of this kind mentioned by founders of other religions. 
What does this imply? If we take the sayings of the New Testament 
seriously as Christians, or those of the Quran and Hadlth seriously as 
Muslims, or that of the Bhagavad-Gita seriously as Hindus, and so 
forth, how then does one come to terms with the absoluteness im¬ 
plied by such statements in religions other than one’s own? That is, 
what shall we do with the very idea of the sense of absoluteness in 
religion and the concept of the absolute in metaphysics? 

It is a fundamental question which has led many to the rela- 
tivization of religion itself, and therefore to the destruction of reli¬ 
gion which ceases to be religion if it does not come from and lead to 
the Absolute. The attack which was carried out in the 19th century 
by such agnostic and atheistic philosophers as Karl Marx and Ludwig 
Feuerbach and positivists like Auguste Comte against religion was 
actually based not only upon the negation of the metaphysical and 
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supernatural elements of religion, but also in part upon the multi¬ 
plicity of religions. Moreover, on the popular level knowing the 
Christian teaching that “celibacy is good”, or that “one can marry 
only one wife”, and then seeing Muslims or Hindus, or for that mat¬ 
ter prophets of the Old Testament who had or in the case of the for¬ 
mer still have more than one wife has caused doubt as to the 
“absoluteness” of religious edicts. As a result, both the skeptical and 
atheistic philosophers and many common believers have concluded 
that everything is relative and therefore religion has no ultimate 
meaning. It is hardly necessary to repeat that no religion can survive 
without a sense of the absolute. Absoluteness of religion is in fact a 
necessary consequence of the absoluteness of its Origin. The sense 
that a good Christian or a good Muslim, as people of faith have that 
they are walking upon the right path and that when they die they are 
in the Hands of God, is based on religious certitude which itself is¬ 
sues from the sense of the absolute in religion and ultimately the ab¬ 
soluteness of God. 

What happens when this absoluteness is destroyed? We are 
left with only three possibilities. One possibility is to reject the claim 
of every religion regarding the absoluteness of its message and to say 
that the teachings of all religions are relative. To do this is ultimate¬ 
ly to destroy all religions and religion as such. One ends up with one 
form or another of one of two positions: The First is a historicism 
which reduces all religions to merely historical and social 
phenomena. One attempts to study who has influenced whom in 
such a manner that if one were to carry it to its ultimate conclusion, 
one would end up reducing the most sublime teachings to the cosmic 
soup of molecules which, according to evolutionists, has produced 
everything. That is of course metaphysically absurd, but nevertheless 
certain people continue to practice this reductionist, historicistic 
method. The second position is to acknowledge that the matter of 
personal faith and personal commitment are the heart of religion but 
that religion has no permanent and immutable intellectual or for 
that matter ethical content. Consequently, one should not speak of 
religion in an absolute sense but remain aware of the subjective na¬ 
ture of religious assertions and claims. In either case, this possibility 
means the destruction of religion or at best its impoverishment in 
one way or another. 
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A second possibility is to accept only one’s own religion as 
being absolute and reject all other religions, an attitude which many 
people hold. This attitude has, moreover, been normal to traditional 
humanity and one cannot but have respect for the majority of or¬ 
dinary believers who hold such a position. From the point of view of 
a pious Muslim or Hindu, surely it would be preferable to be consid¬ 
ered a “heathen” by a believing Christian than to be accepted as an 
equal by a secularist and agnostic on the condition of accepting to 
live in a world without transcendence or religious meaning. I do not 
of course mean to unply that bigotry and intolerance are preferable 
to tolerance, but that religious faith even if exclusivist is better than 
no faith at all as the history of the twentieth century has born out so 
amply. Therefore, this position should not be belittled as a world 
given to denial of the transcendent and relativization. It is better to 
cling to a particular form of the Truth while negating or neglecting 
other forms of the Truth than to deny Truth altogether. 

To cling with all possible strength to the bonds which relate 
man to God at a time when he feels threatened by both agnosticism 
and alien religious worlds is not to be criticized out of hand so easily 
at least in the case of those who still live within a homogeneous reli¬ 
gious universe. It must be remembered that the first duty of man, 
according to every religion, is to save his soul. We are really only 
responsible to God for our soul at the moment of death. We are not 
responsible to Him for solving the problems arising from the multi¬ 
plicity of religions. No religion has said that if one does not solve the 
problems of comparative religion, one will not go to Heaven. There¬ 
fore, remaining bound within one’s own religion for those not 
touched by the reality of other religions cannot be simply criticized 
and brushed away. I have heard Christian fundamentalists say that 
all Muslims are heathens. I have also, needless to say, encountered 
individuals all over the globe who think that all people should be 
brothers and sisters but who do not believe in God or the world of 
the Spirit. Provided he is free to practice his religion, a Muslim, one 
for whom the Absolute is the center of life, would certainly prefer 
the first category to the second, despite the limitations of that per¬ 
spective. 

The problem with this position, however, is that, as men¬ 
tioned above, there are already cracks in the wall of the 
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homogeneous religious world, and for certain human beings it is not 
enough to assert simply the truth of only one’s own religion. For 
such men and women, it would mean the loss of their faith if a satis¬ 
factory answer were not given to the question as to why there are 
many religions and not only one religion. There is many a person 
who has lost his simple faith in religion precisely as a result of his 
awareness of other traditions. Such a person becomes aware, for ex¬ 
ample, that there are Buddhist monks who do not believe in God in 
the Christian sense of the term, yet they fast constantly, while he 
believes in God but cannot fast even three days. This is the sort of 
problem that has obviously bothered a great many people every¬ 
where but especially in this country and Europe. Yet, this second 
possibility of considering only one’s religion to be true and its values 
absolute certainly exists even in today’s diversified world but ob¬ 
viously it does not lead to the possibility of the serious study and un¬ 
derstanding of other religions. 

Before proceeding any further, it must be mentioned that one 
of the consequences of the failure of scholars in the West to provide 
a genuine solution concerning the encounter of religions, which 
would be at once intellectually and religiously satisfying, is precisely 
strife among religions on the one hand and the strengthening of op¬ 
position to all religions on the other. This is a fact of great impor¬ 
tance which must be understood and which it is not possible to dis¬ 
cuss here except in passing. Many in the modern world assume that 
modernism automatically brings with it open-mindedness in religious 
matters, that the more modern one becomes, the more open-minded 
he will be towards the faith of other men. This is fallacious as is 
born out by recent historical experience. There is a story which I 
heard from a great and venerable teacher in Iran who died over ten 
years ago at an advanced age. I studied Islamic philosophy and 
Sufism for nearly twenty years with him and he was like an uncle to 
me. One day he said, “It is fine to be open-minded. To be open- 
minded is like having the windows of the mind open. It is like open¬ 
ing up the windows of a house. Now it is wonderful to open the 
windows of your house provided your house has walls. But if there 
are no walls, say just two windows in the middle of the desert, it does 
not matter whether you close them or open them.” 
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The idea that as one becomes more modern one becomes 
open-minded in a religiously meaningful sense is totally absurd. 
Even if there is open-mindedness on a certain level, it is irrelevant 
because for the modernists there are no religious principles which 
must be defended at all cost against error. For them immutable 
principles are identified with dogmatism and narrow-mindedness. 
Anyone over sixty years old who is familiar with the Middle East and 
even anyone younger with some experience of the less modernized 
areas of the region knows that a Muslim, Jew or Christian in the 
Middle East was much more religiously tolerant a generation ago 
than today and also today much more tolerant in the less modern¬ 
ized areas of that world than in the big cities. This is a tragic fact 
with profound reasons underlying it. 

Putting aside the political issues that have caused this particu¬ 
lar problem in that region of the world, there are also religious rea¬ 
sons. One of these reasons is that the very attack of modernism 
against religious identity has caused many people to emphasize that 
identity on the basis of exclusiveness. Exclusivity has created a new 
phenomenon which had not been predicted by earlier Western 
sociologist of religion. Nor did they predict the revival of religion 
throughout much of the world. Religion was supposed to become 
outmoded and disappear in the so-called underdeveloped world after 
a few five-year economic programs; and, of course, that simply did 
not happen as the case of many countries such as Iran and Egypt 
bear out. Modernism brought upon its wake in the non-Western 
world not only the erosion of religion but also its revival in a more 
exclusivist form. 

But putting this fact aside and returning to the second pos¬ 
sibility, that is, the view that one’s religion is alone true and every¬ 
thing else is false, it needs to be repeated that this is certainly one of 
the prevalent positions in the modern world. However, that is not 
sufficient unto itself because of factors mentioned in the first part of 
this lecture in which I spoke of the reality of the universal character 
of religious presence which must be taken into account by anyone 
who is both sincere with himself and has had a genuine encounter 
with religion and spirituality beyond the borders of his own religious 
world. Also, obviously this view is not sufficient because of the evi¬ 



dent human and social need to create peace and better understand¬ 
ing among followers of different religions. 

The third possibility is to assert that all religions which come 
from Heaven are true. This does not mean to imply that all religious 
claims are true. There is always need for the principle of discern¬ 
ment. But if one asserts that all the revealed religions, all the histor¬ 
ical traditions, all the millennial religions of mankind which have 
produced civilizations, sacred art, theology, and saints who have 
manifested the phenomenon of sanctity, which is an extremely im¬ 
portant criterion for the judgment of the authenticity of a religion, 
are true, then one is faced with two important questions. First, is 
there, then, no falsehood? For if religiously speaking everything is 
true, then there is no falsehood and in fact no truth. Two and two is 
four; if for the sake of generosity we say that it might be five or that 
charity requires that six be also true, then mathematically speaking 
nothing is true. The first question is thus one of truth. 

The second is the question of authority, that is who can make 
assertions about the truth of various religions and by what authority? 
These are two fundamental questions, the second being especially 
important when one moves outside a particular religion. As long as 
one remains within a single religion, there is always, within that reli¬ 
gion, an inerrant authority which is guaranteed by Heaven for those 
who accept that religion. Otherwise in the long run there would be 
no religion at all. Whether it be the Holy Spirit, the Magisterium, 
the Imams, the Ummah (Muslim community), the Wheel of Dharma 
or other similar realities, in every religion there must be an authority 
and a guarantee of the truth of that religion. Otherwise one would 
not follow that religion with the assurance of the authenticity of its 
teachings. The believers of a particular religious tradition live with 
the certitude that there is an authority which guarantees its 
authenticity and a voice which can speak the truth. 

Now once one moves out of the framework of a single reli¬ 
gion and asserts that all revealed religions are true, the first question 
which comes up is, “according to whose authority are you speak- 
ing?” This is a basic question to be answered in addition to the ques¬ 
tion which arises with regard to religious truth and the criterion for 
truth. If one claims that all religions are true, then why is Hinduism 
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true and, the Jonestown phenomenon not true? According to what 
criterion can one distinguish between true and false religions? 
Should it be said that all people have the right to be prophets, just as 
everyone has the right to vote? Even in this age of egalitarianism 
few would answer this question in the affirmative. There rest then 
still the questions of authority and truthfulness. Now these questions 
have been definitively answered; they are not unanswerable ques¬ 
tions. However, the fact remains that the definitive answers that 
have been given have not been heard very widely in current religious 
and academic circles. 


First, HOWEVER, IT is necessary to recapitulate the major 
schools m the West which have tried to study the phenomena of reli¬ 
gious diversity. It is necessary because these schools are responsible 
tor the eclipse of the profounder studies of religious diversity and 
are the reason why the satisfactory answers to the questions of truth 
and authority in a multireligious universe have not been as widely 
heard as they should. The definite answers to these fundamental 
questions come from the perspective of the oft neglected traditional 
school which asserts that it is both possible and necessary to accept 
the truth of all revealed religions without destroying the truth and in¬ 
nate orthodoxy of each of them. I shall deal with this school shortly. 

First however, I would like to focus upon scholarship, both 
Christian and secu^r, in the West which has tried to deal with the 
multiplicity of religious forms. This is obviously important for the 
understanding of the study of religion today. Before modern times, 
the Western world, and here I refer primarily to the Christian, was 
already ma peculiar situation with regard to its relationship with 
other religions. Western Christianity, which had little intellectual ex- 

ChrktL 6 eaSter “ ChUrcheS after the earl y centuries of the 
stian era, remained in a sense isolated in one corner of the 

Eura S! a n land mass. This is a rather peculiar way of speaking, per- 
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ing its period of growth and crystallization throughout the early and 
even High Middle Ages. It knew nothing at all about Hinduism or 
Buddhism and very little about Zoroastrianism. (Zoroaster, for ex¬ 
ample, appeared as a mathematician in Europe during early Chris¬ 
tian centuries and the early texts in Greek and Latin often consider¬ 
ed him to be a scientist or alchemist whereas he never wrote a 
treatise on mathematics or any of the other sciences). As for 
Manichaeism, it became known mostly through the writings of St. 
Augustine simply as the arch heresy of Christianity. There remained 
one particular exception, however, and that was Islam, which, in a 
sense, surrounded all of Western Europe and acted as both an ob¬ 
stacle against the penetration by the West of Africa and Asia and an 
obstacle to contact with other religions. 

For a long time, for Western Christianity the world was 
divided into two parts, the Christian world and the pagan or heathen 
one, the latter being identified mostly with the Islamic world. The 
situation remained more or less this way until the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries when Europeans travelled to many far away 
lands and such groups as the Jesuits went to China and wrote to 
Catholic authorities in Rome informing them of the religious and 
culture of China. It is true that in the hope of having a kind of 
Christian pincer movement to destroy Islam, the Pope had sent an 
ambassador to the Mongols when they invaded Persia in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Also earlier in the twelfth century, word had spread 
in Italy and France that there were Christians on the other side of 
the Muslim territories and that if some kind of an alliance could be 
made with them, then it would be possible to defeat the Muslims. 
Despite the sending of such an embassy, however, its result was not 
sufficient to change the consciousness of Western Europe concern¬ 
ing the presence of other religions. When Christianity came to 
America, it brought this vision of a world divided among Christians 
and pagans with it. And despite the later contact of Christianity with 
other religions, something of this earlier attitude survived in Chris¬ 
tian circles, especially as far as Islam was concerned. 

Now, this historical experience of Christianity was very dif¬ 
ferent from the experience of either Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, or 
the Chinese religions. In the case of Islam it is particularly interest¬ 
ing to note that it is the only religion before the modern era which 



















had confronted every major religious tradition of mankind with the 
exception of Shintoism and the American Indian religions. It had 
encountered Christianity and Judaism in its birthplace, 
Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism and Mithraism in Persia, Shamanism, 
which in its Asian form is a sister religion of Shintoism and the 
North American Indian religions, in Central Asia and Mongolia, the 
native African religions south of the Sahara and, of course, 
Hinduism and Buddhism in India and eastern Persia. 

Thus an intelligent, educated person, sitting in Isfahan four 
hundred years ago could read books in Persian and Arabic on 
Hinduism and Buddhism and familiarize himself to some extent with 
these traditions. There existed many books on comparative religion 
in Arabic and Persian in which various religions were discussed. It is 
true that they were not completely consistent with what the followers 
of those religions themselves accepted, but neither are most of the 
books of comparative religion today. I do not wish to imply, there¬ 
fore, that those books were perfect, but nevertheless they were there 
and available to the intelligent reader. In contrast an intelligent per¬ 
son in Paris during that same period had hardly any access to tradi¬ 
tions outside the Abrahamic world,while his view of Islam was 
restricted to the conception of the heathen and the pagan inherited 
from the earlier period of European history. Like his contemporary 
in Isfahan, a Hindu intellectual in India would know Buddhism and 
Jainism, and would certainly have heard of the Chinese religions be¬ 
cause of the trade routes going back and forth. He would also of 
course have had direct experience of Islam which existed in India at 
that time. Among major Asian civilizations, perhaps Japan was the 
only exception, being an island culture isolated from the rest of the 
world except for Korea and China. It can be said in general that the 
other important Asian civilizations had already developed an aware¬ 
ness of other religions during that period which the West calls the 
Middle Ages and in which Western civilization was formed. 

As a result of this unique historical experience, when in the 
nineteenth century serious encounter with other religions became a 
reality for Western Christianity, Western Europe began from a very 
special position. To this experience must be added the theological 
structure of Christianity which saw itself for the most part as the only 
religion and interpreted the saying of Christ, “I am the way, the life 


and the truth” as meaning “I am the only way, the only life and the 
only truth”. Despite exceptions found in the works of such a 
theologian as Nicholas of Cusa, the exclusivism of Christian theology 
complemented the historical experience of Western Christianity and 
made the serious approach to other religions particularly difficult. 

Moreover, as a result of the Renaissance and the Age of En¬ 
lightenment, Europe came to consider itself as superior in every way 
to other civilizations. There is also this fact to consider that at a 
time when Europeans were debunking Christianity inside their 
homeland, European missionaries were being sent abroad to 
propagate it. The difference in the attitude of the French govern¬ 
ment toward the Catholic Church in Paris and the Catholic Church 
in Algeria and Morocco is very interesting and telling. The same 
could be said of the British government, although there did not exist 
the same anti-clericalism in England as in France since the British 
king or queen served as the head of the Anglican Church. Neverthe¬ 
less, the British attitudes to Christianity at home and abroad were 
quite different. Despite missionary activity in Asia, Africa and else¬ 
where, within European intellectual circles there existed an opposi¬ 
tion to Christianity combined with a sense of superiority to everyone 
else and to other religions all of which were considered as “childish” 
and their followers simpletons who had not as yet benefited from the 
fruits of the Age of Enlightenment. Once they read Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau and the like, they would stop believing in the re¬ 
ligions to which they still dinged. Nineteenth century European 
scholars thus began to write from a perspective of superiority with 
results which seem amusing when read today. 

Many works came to be written in the field of comparative re¬ 
ligion by famous scholars. It needs to be remembered, furthermore, 
that even the most famous of them, Max Muller, the founder of the 
“science of religion” who contributed so much to drawing attention 
to the importance of the study of other religions and supervised the 
translation of the sacred scripture of eastern religions, wrote that he 
did not consider the Upanishads to be false, but to be like the work 
of little children compared to the New Testament which is like that 
of grown-up men. At least he had some respect for the New Testa¬ 
ment, but what he said about Hinduism appears unbelievable today. 
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From this background emerged the sort of historical, evolu¬ 
tionary and positivist interpretation of religion which attempted to 
deal with the entire religious phenomenon from the point of view of 
a gradual evolutionary growth. This evolutionary perspective can be 
seen in the well-known Comptian distinction between the metaphysi¬ 
cal, theological and rational stages of the growth of mankind or in 
the work of others who spoke of the evolution of man from mythol¬ 
ogy to theology to philosophy. There were many different ways in 
which man’s religious life was considered in an evolutionary and 
progressive sense. At that time many Christian theologians adopt ed 
t his prevalent evolutio nary perspective bem use they thought it wou ld 
serve their purpos e. They saw religion as evolving gradually from 
simple early forms to its perfection which was Christianity, forgetting 
for the most part the embarrassing postscript which is Islam. That is 
why^as the discipline of comparative religion developed, less atten- 
t ion was paid to Islam than to any other major religion and also why 
to this aay [here are so many departments of reifying in /^erica 

where there is no professor of Islamic studies . This is the result of 

the fact that departments were built and continue to be built, often 
unconsciously, with this philosophy in the background. Hinduism 
and Buddhism and, of course, Judaism were studied and made to fit 
into this evolutionary pattern since they preceded Christianity. But \ 
I the case of Islam remained an enigma which many decided to ignore ! 
1 rather than to relin quish the evolution ary and historicistic ideology ^ 
) inherited from thelilneteenth century! ^ 

This evolutionary approach to the study of religion with its 
dogmatic historicism began, however, to confront challenges in the 
early part of the twentieth century from new philosophical currents 
sucb as phenomenology . Many realized that one could not subjugate 
one religion in grandeur, beauty or truth to another simply because 
it appeared earlier or later in the history of mankind. And so grad¬ 
ually the evolutionary and historicistic approach was co mplem ented 
b y tbe se hnnU L p h rnnnifinplncy w hich has had several branches, the 
late Mircea Eliade at the University of Chicago being its most 
famous representative in America. An entire generation of scholars 
developed who instead of trying to be purely historical, attempted to 
base their studies on the religious phenomenon itself irrespective of 


historical influ ences but also divorced for the most part from 
Theological considerations and the question of metaphysical truth. 

The question of the innate meaning of religion and religious 
truth are not the concern of this school. Its interest resides in the 
description of the phenomena of religion in themselves. Something 
like the “rites of initiation” might be chosen and then studied in 
Egypt, Mesopotamia^tc. without much interest in the way in which 
such a rite forms an integral part of the Egyptian or let us say the 
Mesopotamian traditions. This approach, moreover, has ignored the 
theological significance of religion entirely. Hence, many Christians 
have been quite unhappy with the fruit of research by those who 
have followed the methods of this school. 

Moreover, interestingly enough, this school has had to leave 
the treatment of Islam for the most part out of its treatment of reli¬ 
gion. This kind of phenomenological approach has been more 
suitable for the mythological form of religion but has had greater 
difficulty in dealing with a religious tradition such as Islam which is 
essentially metaphysical and abstr act. It is significant to note that 
this sctool has not produced any islamicist of note while it has pro¬ 
duced many well-known scholars of the Indian and Far Eastern reli¬ 
gions. 

Several decades ago there came to the fore a number of 
American and European Christian scholars who felt that things 
should be set straight by emphasizing th e pole of fa ith raJfecjUhan 
t he pole of the p he nomena of religion as phenome na. Foremost 
among them is perhaps Wilfred Cantwell Smith, a Christian minister 
of Canadian origin and one of the most famous scholars in the field 
of the theology and philosophy of comparative religion today and 
also a noted Islamicist. In a series of books Professor Smith has at¬ 
tempted to distinguish between belief and faith and to place the 
whole of religion upon the basis of faith, essentially leaving the pole 
of knowledge to the philosophers and to those who want to deal with 
religion only rationally rather than “existentially”. I must add on a 
personal note that I have been debating with Cantwell Smith for 
over several decades concerning the matter of religion in a pluralistic 
setting and feel sympathetic to many of his concerns. We were both 
Islamicists before turning to the field of comparative religion, and 
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we have been friends since he came back from India and Pakistan in 
the 1950s and I was studying at Harvard. I have followed his in¬ 
tellectual development and have respect for much that he has done. 
However, what he does not accentuate is precisely the question of 
th e primacy pf objective truth, that is, what is the criterion for objec¬ 
tive truth in religion? That is a question which cannot really be ans¬ 
wered unless one has recourse to traditional metaphysics. 

Along with schools of thought which have made a contribu¬ 
tion to the Christian theological study of other religions, of which 
W.C. Smith is an outstanding example, we have what for want of a 
better term one could call the “Neo-Hindu” school although the ap¬ 
proach we have in mind embraces a whole array of varying groups 
not all of which are related to Hinduism and the Vedanta. I am, of 
course, aware that the “Neo-Hindus” would never accept the appel¬ 
lation of ‘sentimental’, but this is what characterizes the attitude to 
other religions of many of their members. Their view is based on 
the ide a that all religi ons are the same and equal and that what dif - 
fers a fnong them is unimporta nt, this sense ot equality being based 
more on sentim entality and less o n metaphysical discernment. This 
position, which came to the fore early in this century, actually devel¬ 
oped out of the theosophical movement associated with Madame 
Blavatsky and Annie Besant and the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century groups in England and Germany associated with 
them and was perpetuated later by the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
World Council of Faiths and several other groups some of which did 
not have any Hindu connections. A figure such as Baron von Hiigel, 
who played a major role in this movement was an influential person 
seeking to establish friendly relation among religions. Perhaps the 
most colorful and influential figure of this type of approach which 
saw unity in religions without paying attention to the diverse 
metaphysical, theological and social teachings which they obviously 
entail was, however, the Indian Swami Vivekananda who was a stu¬ 
dent of the great saint Ramakrishna. Now, Swami Vivekananda, un¬ 
like his master Ramakrishna who attested to the inner unity of reli¬ 
gions through spiritual experience and vision, was not an orthodox or 
traditional Hindu. Rather, he was a modernist who thought that, by 
putting aside the distinct metaphysical, theological and social teach¬ 
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ings of various religions, he could create religious unity and bring the 
religions together in a healthy, friendly and brotherly fashion. 

Now, brotherhood and sisterhood are positive human atti¬ 
tudes; it is good to be brothers. I would be the last person to negate 
the virtue of such an attitude and in fact in Islam the devout call each 
other brothers and sisters. Yet that “feeling” of brotherhood is 
certainly not going to solve the problem of the plurality of religions 
because it leaves aside the basic question of religious truth which is 
related to knowledge rather than sentiment. Nevertheless, this 
school did play a considerable role upon the religion scene for a long 
time to the extent that most scholars of comparative religion finally 
reacted against it by saying, “please do not talk about religions being 
the same; in fact they are not at all the same and in most cases they 
have nothing to do with each other.” Their reaction went to the op¬ 
posite extreme and the type of treatment of comparative religion 
popular in the thirties and forties, which had even penetrated into 
scholarly circles and the academic world, was brushed aside. The 
last fifty years have seen great opposition to this approach among 
academicians and scholars of comparative religion, without this op¬ 
position being able in its turn to address successfully the questions 
posed at the beginning of this essay concerning the truth of religion 
in a universe with multiple religious forms. 


ApTER THIS BRIEF summary of various approaches in 
the West to the study of religions, let me assert that I believe that the 
only way to solve the question of religious truth and also authority to 
speak of religious truth in a universal sense in a world in which there 
is not only “our” religion but religions followed by other human 
beings is to turn to what I have referred to earlier as the traditional 
school. It is a school which bases itself upon the traditional 
metaphysical doctrines that have been at the heart of man’s millenial 
religious traditions. It was first formulated in the contemporary 
world by the Frenchman Rene Guenon and later the Indian Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy. They expounded traditional teachings at whose 
heart stands the perennial and universal wisdom which knows no 
boundary in time or space. This wisdom was later amplified and, in 



























fact, expressed in its most complete and compelling form by Frithjof 
Schuon. There are a number of well-known scholars of religion who 
share this perspective, for example Huston Smith, who is among the 
best known of those figures who follow this school in the United 
States. It is not feasible to summarize the teachings of the tradi¬ 
tional school in a few pages, but it is possible to mention what is 
their essence concerning religious truth and the unity of the inner 
reality of religions amidst the diversity of religious forms. 

The traditional point of view asserts that only God is absolute 
that only He can say “I”, and that He has said “I” more than once’ 
Each uttering of “I” has echoed within a religious universe, within a 
humanity for which that echo is the divine “I” as such. Therefore it 
is perfectly understandable that a Christian should believe that 
Christ is the door to God, as Christ says in the New Testament “I 
am the door”. He is in reality the door for the Christian world but 
at does not mean that God did not create other “doors” for other 
humanities Such an assertion does not negate the “absoluteness” of 
2S? “ a " ,festat,on of the Logos within the religious universe for 
which that manifestation is meant. Within the world governed by a 
particular revelation of the Word or manifestation of the Logos, that 

thnSnhetof I 1 ^ i$ th€ L ° g0S - That “ Why f0r Muslims 
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appear as being philosophically absurd, but which is metaphysically 
vejy meaningful. This concept, to use the terminology of Frithjof 
Schuon, is the “relatively absolute.” ^ 

. . At . tke , ke f 1 a " d the origin of every religion there is first of all 
the Absolute in Itself. That is the Divine Essence, the ousia, or the 
Ultimate Reality or the Void if one prefers to use a non-theistic 

1 °" e I 5 °. nly Itsel f and does not de P end “Poo anything but 
Itself. The Buddhists would call it “suchness”, for there is nothing 

else one can say about it, or sunyata which means the void. Whether 
one speaks of It as fullness or emptiness depends upon the language 
used What is essential to realize is that only the Absolute is ab- 
solute, only God is God. Furthermore, if only God in Himself is the 
Absolute, every manifestation of the Divinity is already in the realm 
or the relative. 

It is here that the key concept of “relatively absolute” be¬ 
comes relevant. Within a particular universe anything other than the 
Absolute or Supreme Principle cannot but be “relatively absolute” 
including the first manifestation of the Divine which is the Logos 
that in turn manifests and reveals itself in different religious univer- 
ses and creates the multiplicity of religions whose archetypes reside 
in the Divine Intellect (in the Divine Order itself the ontological 
principle or Being is relatively absolute while the Beyond-Being or 
Non-Being is the Absolute as such). Moreover, in every case it is 
not only the particular form of the message, but also the recipient 
which colors the earthly form of the religious message. There is a 
well-known Sufi saying according to which the wine takes on the 
co or of the cup. Among the many meanings of this saying is that 
the divine revelation takes the color of the form in which it is 
revea ed to a particular humanity. The recipient, that is, the cup 
gives its color to the wine or what is revealed from Heaven But on 
a deeper level the cup itself is molded by the hands of Heaven. 

1 here is a subtle metaphysical point involved here. God chooses the 
recipient into which He pours the wine, one might say, symbolically 

speaking; and it is in reality the cup which takes on the color of the 
wine. 

In ever y reli g' on > therefore, we find the religion colored by 
the human receptacle which conditions its earthly form providential- 




























ly. God sent Gabriel to Arabia and to an Arab whose mother 
tongue was Arabic and not let us say Chinese. The Word of God 
was thus clothed in the case of Islam in the Arabic language and the 
form and imagery reflecting the Abrahamic world into which it was 
revealed. Likewise, after the Buddha received his illumination under 
the Bo tree, he expressed his teachings in the language of the Indian 
world. He spoke of karma and the sangha but not of the command¬ 
ments which Moses had brought down from Mt. Sinai. This is an 
obvious truth whose profound significance no serious study of reli¬ 
gion can deny. The traditional point of view, likewise, does not 
negate the fact that the human receptacle colors the earthly 
manifestation of a particular religion. Yet, it adds that in a more in¬ 
ward sense God chooses the receptacle beforehand and determines 
the cup, its form and color, into which the wine of divine revelation 
will be poured. 

To summarize then, it can be said that the traditional view 
emphasizes the Absolute as the origin and heart of all religion 
whatever language may be used to refer to It and insists that only the 
Absolute is absolute. There is, moreover, the Logos, again named in 
many ways in various traditions, which manifests itself in a particular 
religious universe for which it is also absolute. But in reality it is 
only relatively absolute but nevertheless taken quite understandably 
to be absolute for the world to which it is revealed and for which it 
acts as the door of access to the Absolute as such. Moreover, while 
each religion has an archetype which resides in the Divine Intellect, 
once manifested on earth it takes the form of its terrestrial recep¬ 
tacle. To compare and contrast various religions, it is necessary to 
take into account this terrestrial and human differentiation as well as 
the celestial archetype of each religion and to be able to see each 
authentic religion as issuing from the Absolute without its formal 
aspects being absolute as such. Nevertheless, the traditional point of 
view insists that the formal elements which are sacred and come 
from the Absolute belong to the category of the “relatively absolute” 
and cannot simply be relegated to the realm of historical or social 
relativity as is done by the positivist students of religion or by 
sentimentalists who in the search for unity brush aside sacred forms, 
rites and doctrines of various religions. 


Now IT REMAINS to answer the question by what authority do 
the expositors of the transcendent unity of religion speak and how do 
they know? That is a very important question for which there is an 
answer on the intrinsic level as well as on the extrinsic one. The in¬ 
trinsic response is that their authority is based on metaphysical 
certitude. To have reached a knowledge of God through any valid 
spiritual path and to have attained to full metaphysical knowledge is 
to realize the “transcendent, unity of religions” if one is afforded the 
opportunity of encountering other religions in depth and if one is 
given what the Quran calls the knowledge of “the language of the 
birds”. People who have gained such knowledge are able to cross 
religious frontiers and possess the gift of seeing inwardly and im¬ 
mediately the presence of the Divine in other authentic religious 
forms. It is the blinding immediacy and certitude of the metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge of the traditional metaphysicians engaged in “esoteric 
ecumenism” that constitutes the intrinsic authority for those who are 
able to understand traditional metaphysics, although such a response 
is of course difficult to accept for those who reject the traditional 
point of view. 

The second answer which is extrinsic is very powerful and 
easier to grasp. This answer is based on the remarkable unanimity 
of the inner teachings of various traditions without there being a 
uniformity in their external injunctions. The voices of inwardness 
from various religions seem to be speaking of the same truths but in 
different languages. 

This inner unity of religions beyond forms or this primordial 
and universal inner religion, the religio perennis or religio cordis , 
which manifests itself at the heart of every authentic religion, does 
not only consist of a doctrine concerning the nature of reality but 
also a method and virtues which relate to the inward plan of the 
soul. On this level, it is hardly necessary to mention that all religions 
speak of humility, sacrifice, love and charity, knowledge and illumi¬ 
nation and many other elements without the emphasis upon these 
and other elements being the same among different religions or even 
the same among various schools and perspectives within a single reli¬ 
gion. 
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Moreover, the form in which these elements are presented in 
various religions is nearly always different. One can give a very 
simple example. When a Christian goes into the house of God, he 
takes off his hat to be polite, to be humble before God. A Muslim 
and a Jew on the contrary put on their hats for the same reason. 
The external acts are diametrically opposed to each other but the in¬ 
ner meaning is the same. Or take the question of sacrifice. The 
Christians do not sacrifice animals. The sacrifice of Christ suffices, 
in the Christian perspective, for the whole of creation. The orthodox 
Muslim and Jew, however, do not accept that view and therefore 
sacrifice animals before eating them. Here again the external acts 
are very different but the awareness of the inner meaning of sacrifice 
is the same. 

There are obviously certain acts which the followers of some 
religions perform and which adherents of other religions do not. 
Likewise attitudes toward various arts and theological formulations 
differ in many instances. The traditional school, in contrast to the 
sentimental perspective of the unity of religions which glosses over 
differences of a providential order, is fully aware of these differences 
which in fact such masters of this school as Schuon and Coomaras- 
wamy have explained so lucidly. But this school sees the universal 
truths beyond the level of these formal differences. It seeks to reveal 
the inner unity of religions while holding the greatest respect for 
revealed and sacred forms on their own levels. For it to explain is 
not to explain away and at the same time to be conclusive does not 
mean that one must be exclusive. 

Differences are always present in the comparison of religions 
and languages of various religions do not necessarily have a one to 
one correspondence. The Christians love Christ and the Muslims 
love the Prophet of Islam, but the two figures do not necessarily oc¬ 
cupy the same position in the two religions. The Christian would in¬ 
sist that his religion be called Christianity while the Muslim would be 
very offended to hear his religion called Muhammadanism. In 
Christianity the Word of God is Christ. In Islam it is a book, the 
Quran. In Christianity, at least traditional Christianity, Christ was 
born of a virgin mother. In Islam also that attribute is emphasized 
for Mary in the Quran, but virginity is also attributed to the soul of 
the Prophet. He was unlettered ( i ummT) and his soul was neither 


“soiled” by a purely human science not defiled by any earthly knowl¬ 
edge. Therefore, the correspondences in the case of these religions 
is not always one to one. There is need of an immense knowledge to 
be able to navigate within various religious worlds and to succeed in 
unveiling the deeper meaning which relate different religious univer¬ 
ses in ways which no eye accustomed to seeing only the outward can 
perceive. 

It is necessary here to reassert the principle that one should 
never reduce the Absolute to any other level for the Absolute is of 
necessity Itself and nothing else. To confuse the Absolute and its 
manifestations would be to destroy the possibility of understanding 
the other manifestations of the Absolute. If one says, for example, 
that the ethical teachings or “Divine Law” of one’s own religion is 
absolute in itself rather than being “relatively absolute” and yet 
which leading to God who alone is the Absolute, the “relatively ab¬ 
solute” which is nevertheless absolute in the world in which one 
lives, then one renders all other ethical systems as purely relative 
and devoid of the protection of Heaven. Consequently other men 
appear as unethical and immoral even if they are following the ethi¬ 
cal norms of their own religions. The result is that terrible dilemma 
mentioned at the beginning of this essay. 


It NEEDS TO be repeated that this contemporary problem 
of the multiplicity of religions is a particularly difficult one to con¬ 
front for Christianity for the two-fold reason already mentioned. 
One has to do with the Christian revelation itself and the other with 
what Christianity inherited when it became the predominant religion 
in the West. Christ was a plenary manifestation of the Truth, a 
manifestation whose exceptional character even Islam accepts in¬ 
directly by giving a special role to Christ among all the prophets who 
preceded the Prophet of Islam. As a result, the centrality and solar 
radiance of Christ in a sense absorbed everything else unto them¬ 
selves and obliterated the light of other religious universes. It might 
be said that in Christianity Christ is like the sun which alone illumi¬ 
nates the sky while in Islam the Prophet is like the moon in a sky in 
which other stars including Christ also shine. 










For centuries on end Christianity did not have to be con¬ 
cerned with the consequences of its Christocentricity which made it 
very difficult for Christianity to accept the possibility of other 
authentic revelations with their own teachings and means of grace 
leading to salvation for their followers. To say that Christ is the only 
son of God seemed to imply closing the door to other paths to God 
In a sense this way of looking at things absolutizes not only God but 
also a particular divine manifestation which Christianity envisages in 
a filial relationship. Considering the long tradition of Christian 
theology concerning this matter, it obviously poses an immense chal¬ 
lenge for those Christian theologians in the present day world who 
are trying to grapple with the consequences of the dogma of no sal¬ 
vation outside the church. One should not in any way underestimate 
the seriousness of this problem for Christianity but at the same time 
it is necessary to point out where the problem lies as far as the 
character of the Christian revelation and its subsequent orthodox 
formulations are concerned. 


theology itself, there is another reason of which many are not aware 
and to which I alluded above. This factor becomes evident when one 
compares Western Christianity with Orthodox, Ethiopian or Coptic 
Christianity. These latter churches are, of course, Christian in the 
deepest sense of the term, but they did not inherit the cultural and 
civdizational traits to which Western Christianity fell heir as a result 
of its domination over the Roman Empire. The Romans already 
displayed a kind of absolutism in their world view which was dif- 
erent in its accent from that of other world empires. They without 
doubt emulated the ancient Persian Empire in many ways as seen by 
he very word ‘‘Caesar” which comes from Persian and which was 
the title of the Persian emperors. But in contrast to the 

^!7r S ’ t e , ROmanS considered °nly themselves as being 
Ever yone else was for them as well as for the Greeks, from 
whom they inherited so much, a barbarian. It is true that other civi- 
hzations have also considered other peoples to be below them and 

on thTrl"? S ? P y u Si " ° f the Roman Em P ire but the emphasis 

^reateramon" /h°V ^ dvi,ized and the barbarians was 

SonTllh rtf G t raeC °- I Romans ’ wh ° happened to create the civ¬ 
ilization which Christianity later inherited, than elsewhere. 
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So long as the Middle Ages continued, this trait was not that 
significant and in fact medieval Europe respected Islamic civilization 
greatly despite its opposition to Islam. However, in the modern 
worId something happened which has had a powerful effect upon the 
relationship between Western Christianity and other religious and 
religious cultures This event is the post-medieval European inven- 
tion of the idea of civilization with a capital “C” which flowered fully 
“ 18th centuiy France. According to this view, there was only one 
civilization and that was the civilization of Western Europe. What 
occurred during that time, and to a greater extent within the Catho- 
ic Church than in Protestantism, was that Western Christianity 
dentified itself to a large extent with what one can call the civiliza- 
tionalism of modern European history and consequently came to 
apply some of the old Graeco-Roman distinctions between the civil¬ 
ized and the barbarians on the religious as well as the social plane 
It is only now that the Catholic Church is attempting to disengage it¬ 
self from European civilization to some extent by appointing African 
cardinals and bishops, and the Protestants go to Asia saying they 
have nothing to do with European civilization. Such a movement ex- 
is s but it is only a recent phenomenon, whereas for several centuries 
Western Christianity and European civilization were very closely as¬ 
sociated. Consequently the Western Christian interpretation of reli- 
gl °.” W * S fu , rther absolutized in the eyes of many of its followers 
while the religious beliefs of other were relegated to the category of 
the uncivilized” and barbaric. This naturally added and still adds 
urther to the difficulty of dialogue with other religions and en¬ 
counter with other religious cultures. 


Yet NO MATTER how severe the obstacles for sincere Chris¬ 
tians, it is impossible to believe in good conscience on the one hand 
that God is just, that He is merciful and that all human beings are 
created by Him and on the other to accept that He would allow bil¬ 
lions of human beings to be led astray for millennia and deprived of 
grace. Likewise, it is impossible to meet a holy person from another 
religion or to see the incredible beauty of a Taoist painting or a 
Buddha image from the Kyoto school or Arabic calligraphy, or an 





















American Indian sand painting without realizing that “the spirit 
bloweth where it listeth”. The task of accepting the validity of other 
religions and living at peace with adherents and followers of other 
manifestations of the Spirit cannot be evaded by Christians or for 
that matter followers of any other religion. However difficult the 
task may be for Western Christians, it is one which the very existen¬ 
tial situation of present day humanity imposes upon all those who 
love God and yet live in a world in which the traditional 
homogeneity of the religious universe is destroyed. Thus, more than 
ever before, and perhaps for the first time in the history of mankind 
the study of religion has become, for many if not for all, intertwined 
with the study of religions. 

The follower of any religion, whether he be Christian, Muslim 
or Hindu, who is not willing to accept the testimony of the presence 
of the Spirit in other religions is in danger of losing his grasp upon 
his own faith And, therefore, the task of understanding other reli¬ 
gions sympathetically is not of only scholarly interest but of the ut¬ 
most religious and theological significance. It is a task which all who 
are chosen for its undertaking must pursue because it is their 

d«T„„ U ee V°f r r -° Wn r f gi ° n 3nd ’ ° f COUrse - t0 hum anity so 
deeply in need of religious and cultural understanding. But above all 

tobe a a d h| ty f tOWard K G0 ^ Wh ° al ° ne bCSt0WS the gift U P° n certain souI s 
to be able to see the One beyond the veil of the many, and in turn to 

unve,, the unity which transcends and lies at the heart of all 

• , £ , r ®.' g ' 0ns ’ ofa11 the messages from Heaven which have 

SSlf ov “ ' mi "' nia ” dato “ p™* ““s 
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NOTES 

1. Since this was originally the text of a public lecture delivered 
to a general audience of mostly Christian persuasion, most of the 

me?Inh C6S T moreover, many of the more complex 

metaphysical and theological issues arising from the subject at hand 

SH 6 nT ? ° U !' /° r feaderS intereSted b deIv “g in to them see 
S.H. Nasr Knowledge and the Sacred , Albany, State University of 

(forThco°mtg) reSS ’ 1989; 3150 NaSf> Needf ° r 0 SaCr€d SdenCe 

As for tradition 3 ! works on the subject of comparative reli¬ 
gion, see F. Schuon, The Transcendent Unity of Religions, trans. P 
Wh „ e . at0n > (?“•) The Theosophical Publishing House, 

2 r P°r ( ?rS ,W ‘ ESSOyS ° n Esoteric Ecumenism, 
c h 'r ° l£ ’ Wor d Wlsdom Books, Bloomington (Ind.), 1985- 
Schuon, Forme et substance dans les religions, Paris, Dervy-Livres, 

trans M In ,‘ rod i ucl,on to the Study of Hindu Doctrines, 

wlYt , L ° nd0 "’ Luzac & Co mpany, 1945; A.K. Coomaras- 
*7’ Eh^Sbear of Literacy, Bedfont (Middlesex), Perennial 
ooks, 1979; M. Pallis, The Way and the Mountain, London, Peter- 
Owen, 1960; W.N. Perry, A Treasury of Traditional Wisdom, San 
Francisco, Harper & Row, 1986; H. Smith, The World Religions, San 
Fransisco, Harper Collins, 1991; and M. Lings, The Eleventh Hour 
Cambridge, Quinta Essentia, 1987. 
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